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above. Of course the weather is a factor, 
but not the only factor, in bicycle com¬ 
muting. Security is another. Safe, pre¬ 
ferably indoor bicycle parking facilities 
at major transit stations is desirable, but 
no more so than permission to take 
bicycles onto a specific number of trains 
and buses on a convenient and reason¬ 
able basis. Removal of a few seats on 
commuter trains is probably cheaper 
than installing bike racks at every 
station. The point is to provide the right 
facility and option at the right place. This 
can be achieved by planners, bicyclists, 
and also the handicapped working 
closely together. 

Along the Rideau Canal in Ottawa, 
50,000 people skate to work and to school 
each day during the winter, while in 
Amsterdam another 50,000 commute by 
bicycle year round. With its excellent 
transit system, its moderate climate, and 
its network of little used streets and in¬ 
creasing number of bicycle paths, Phila¬ 
delphia could be the bicycle capital of 
North America. To this end, the Greater 
Philadelphia Bicycle Coalition is 
dedicated and welcomes the support of 
every greater Philadelphian. 

—ROBERT P. THOMAS 


In his letter regarding bicycles, public 
transportation, and America's prefer¬ 
ence for the automobile (WIN, 9/28/78), 
Theodore Beadle points to the weather 
as a major deterrent to year-round bicy¬ 
cle commuting and concludes that ‘ ‘the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
public desires the flexibility and freedom 
in transportation that the automobile 
provides." 

To those of use who are active in urban 
transportation organizations, the 
Greater Philadelphia Bicycle Coalition 
included, there is no question that flexi¬ 
bility and freedom in transportation are 
what people want. The task, indeed the 
purpose of our organization is to realize 
these objectives as quickly, inexpensive¬ 
ly, and healthfully as possible. How can 
we do this? Working one day out of five, 
spending $1,800 a year to support an 
automobile is one way . Going to a ‘ ‘four 
day week'’ by combining bicycles and 
public transportation is another, and to 
our thinking, more attractive way. Let’s 
explain. 

Freedom and flexibility by way of 
bikes and public transit means that we 
would always have the option—depend¬ 
ing upon the weather, our plans for the 
evening, or how we feel—of riding or not 
riding our bicycle, or taking or not taking 
it onto the train or the bus, always the 
option. The more options a society 
oners, the higher the standard of living 
in that society. Considering, too, that 
most bicyclists are also motorists (two 
recent surveys, one in North Carolina, 
the other nationwide, showed that 
among regular adult cyclists about 95% 
are in households that have at least one 
car available, and more than 52% have 
two or more cars available), each person 
would also have the option of driving or 
pedaling—again, depending on the 


Greater Philadelphia 
Bicycle Coalition 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

Thanks for Jack Clark’s article (WIN, 

11 /2/78) on the important meeting ini¬ 
tiated in Detroit by the UAW’s Doug 
Fraser to review the current political 
situation with the Carter Adminstra- 
tion’s capitulation to the "New Right.’’ 
The development of the kind of coalition 
envisioned by labor leaders like Fraser 
and the IAM’s William Winpinsinger 
could go a long way toward creating a 
new, democratic politics for the last part 
of the 20th century. We need more and 
deeper coverage of such currents by 
WIN and other like-minded publica¬ 
tions. 

However , there is one serious weak¬ 
ness to brother Clark’s report. Nowhere 
does he mention racism, and it is impos¬ 
sible to understand—let alone 
combat—the rise of a "New Right’ ’ 
without understanding that its main 
ideological prop is racism. It may use 
code names like ‘ ‘law and order’ ’ or ‘ ‘re¬ 
verse discrimination’’ or "quality educa¬ 
tion,’ ’ or it may make openly obscene 
appeals, but racism is the foremost in¬ 
strument being used by the Right to gain 
strength. 

In your reporter’s article he mentions 
emphases placed in the Detroit meeting 
by "peace advocates,’’ "feminists,’’ 
"environmentalists," etc. Is it possible 
nobody at the conference mentioned 
racism? It is difficult to believe that Ron 
Dellums did not, or that Benjamin 
Hooks did not. It is equally incredible 
that Doug Fraser would not, especially 
inasmuch as the UAW membership, es¬ 
pecially in Detroit, is largely black, with^ 
sizable Hispanic and Arab components. 
Moreover, the economic crisis and the 


assault on labor, which largely stimu¬ 
lated Fraser’s call to the conference, hit 
first, hardest and longest at peoples of 
color. 

It is possible—here I am speculating 
of course—that this omission by brother 
Clark was not unconscious but was made 
with the understanding that class, not 
race, is the overriding question; that to 
raise the problem of racism at this point 
of a tentative, fragile unity might be 
devisive. If this is the case, I believe it is 
a serious miscalculation. The avoidance 
of dealing with racism prevents building 
the central ingredient of black-white 
unity which is essential to any new 
democratic politics. Such avoidance in 
the past has spelled the death of other 
socialist, working class and democratic 
movements. Again, please let us have 
more coverage and analyses of these 
developments. 

—MICHAEL MYERSON 
New York, N.Y. 

Warren Farrell’s silly piece on why men 
should support the ERA (WIN, 

11/16/78), was one of the most blatant 
pieces of sexism I’ve ever seen in print 
and a good explanation for why the ERA 
is in such trouble. With allies like this, 
one doesn’t need enemies. To read his 
piece, one would think that men suffer 
most from the patriarchy, that women 
are a bunch of parasitic leeches who live 
off their male "security objects, ’ ’ that 
the ERA will free men from the pre¬ 
datory behavior that he sees as typical of 
the female gender. Farrell, a psycholo¬ 
gist, clearly hasn’t heard of the psycho¬ 
logical term called "projection. ’ ’ In the 
fight for women’s rights, women don’t 
need male supporters who use phrases 
like: "Women who hang onto relation¬ 
ships with men because society gives us 
the easier road to providing financial 
security makes us into security objects 
and themselves into prostitutes. ’ ’ Tell 
that to every Levittown housewife who’s 
worked like a dog to maintain her three 
kids in good health, who’s worked part- 
time as a typist so that her kids dental 
bills could be paid, and whose husband 
now wants to take off with another 
woman. 

Yes, we need an Equal Rights Amend¬ 
ment. But not because, as Farrell ar¬ 
gues, men will be freed from those clingy 
little prostitute ladies, but because 
women need equal rights under the law. 
That housewife in Levittown and I both 
need a legal basis for demanding equal 
pay, a fair shake in the courts, and 
decent economic opportunities. 

—CLAUDIA DREIFUS 
New York, N.Y. 


Although you have graciously on occa¬ 
sion published both my articles and 
letters, I will not ever consider myself 
the average WIN reader. Even so, I am 
hopelessly, everlastingly committed to 
seeing WIN continue. So, even though 
I’m hundreds in debt and due to be laid 
off, here’s some bread. 
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Considering the incredibly vital func¬ 
tion WIN performs, I really got to won¬ 
dering why anybody who read WIN 
wouldn’t respond to your appeal. I 
started wondering how many subscrib¬ 
ers you have, and how much money each 
one would have to send in to get you out 
of debt. If it’s 5,000 subscribers, it would 
only take $4 each. How about a fund 
appeal based on this? If there is any 
group of people on this planet more 
ideologically committed and financially 
able to share the resonsibility for keep¬ 
ing the lifeblood of the movement going 
than the readers of WIN, I’ll eat my hat 
(and you can quote me). Just tell them to 
stop whatever they are doing and put $X 
in an envelope. Panhandle it if neces¬ 
sary. Check your responses and send out 
a second even nastier letter to those who 
haven’t responded. Well, maybe. Gotta 
watch the bad karma. 

—PETER PENNER 
Urbana, Ill. 

Though we sent out a press release to 
WEN, Seven Days and other movement 
publications, our action October 7th at 
Pilgrim Plant, Plymouth, Mass., has 
been strangely ignored. Genesis, a 
Clamshell Affinity Group from Somer¬ 
ville, Mass., staged a sit-in at the plant, 
after distributing leaflets and talking to 
people in Plymouth earlier that day (as 
we had also on the previous weekend). 

Six of us were arrested. We were subse¬ 
quently arraigned, and released on our 
own recognizance until our trial, which is 
scheduled for December 5th at Plymouth 
District Court. We want to make this trial 
a consciousness-raising event. We need 
the cooperation of the alternative media. 
We are not a splinter group, but decided 
on Plymouth—which has one plant in 
operation and one under construction— 
because it has been a curiously neglect¬ 
ed target hitherto, most people in this 
area having focused on Seabrook ex¬ 
clusively. There are around 20 people in 
our group, and most of us have some 
connection, past or present, with Tufts 
University. 

—DENISE LEVERTOV 

Somerville, Mass. 

On November 5, Israeli Prime Minister 
Begin was in Los Angeles to attend an 
Israel Bonds dinner. Outside the hotel 
were demonstrations by the Jewish De¬ 
fense League and a pro-PLO group. One 
charged Begin with having “given away 
too much, ” while the other charged the 
same of Sadat. Many curses flew be¬ 
tween the two. 

In between stood in silent vigil, Jew 
and Arab together, a number of people 
associated with the peace groups Bridge 
the Gap and the LA Fellowship of Recon¬ 
ciliation. We carried a banner saying- 
“Israeli-Palestinian Reconciliation: The 
Key to Peace.” 

The police, obviously fearing violence 
between the JDL and Palestinian 
groups, had asked if we would mind 
holding our vigil between the two. They 


said our groups had “peace-loving repu¬ 
tations’ ’ and they thought we might have 
a calming effect on the other groups. 
Looking over at the JDL, armed with um¬ 
brellas as symbols of appeasement, the 
points of which were at times brandished 
rather menacingly, we asked, “And 
what if we fail to have a calming effect? ’ ’ 
The police smiled and said, “Well, then 
you probably get it from both sides. ’ ’ 
With only a little hesitation we placed 
ourselves in between the two antagonist¬ 
ic groups—they shouted and marched 
while we stood silent between. And 
when it was all over, there had been no 
fights, no confrontation, and our sur¬ 
prised group was thanked profusely by 
the police, a rare thing in our kind of 
work. They said they thought we had 
helped prevent what could have been a 
messy confrontation between the 
pro-PLO folks and the JDL, and that if 
there were more folks like us there would 
be less need for people like them, the 
police. And we explained that it was our 
goal, as well, to create a world where the 
job of police would no longer be per¬ 
ceived as necessary. 

—DANHIRSCH 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

I strongly want you (and all the other 
groups seeking justice, human rights, 
and peace) to succeed—and have moral¬ 
ly and financially supported you in the 
past. 

But localized successes are almost 
useless in a world filled with interlocking 
problems: pollution, hunger, nuclear 
bombs, etc. What is lacking is a global 
conspiracy of the common people to stop 
these barbarous and unnecessary ab¬ 
surdities. 

But a global conspiracy requires a 
global organization, which has proved 
impossible using the nationalistic lan¬ 
guage of any given ethnic group. (This 
has usually taken the form of English in 
the past.) Such a choice of working lan¬ 
guage poisons the spirit of cooperation 
by giving preference to an elite minority 
(us) at the expense of all others. This is 
nothing other than language imperial¬ 
ism, condemned in Article 2 of the Uni¬ 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 

In spite of this unfairness, in spite of 
the manifest need for a common, 
neutral, organizational language, WIN 
apparently limits its efforts to small scale 
(but individually heroic) actions on a day 
to day basis. This lack of planning for 
universal coordination of activities 
guarantees the futility of your programs. 

I propose that you examine the lan¬ 
guage problem, and develop a coherent 
policy to deal with it. In my opinion that 
policy can do no better than standardize 
on Esperanto, the “language that makes 
men friends.” 

My support of your organization will 
resume when WIN has a rational plan to 
bring about its goals, worldwide. 

—R. KENT JONES 
Esperanto Society of Chicago 
Chicago, Dl. 
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EYEWITNESS REPORT 
ON PARAGUAY: 
Genodde & US Complicity 

by Richard Arens 



Dving man at Colonia Nacional Cuyaki, the major reservation for Ache Indians, located in a deforested section of eastern Paraguay Becauseof terribly unsanitary and u 
healthy conditions it should more properly be called a death camp Drawing from Akwesasne Notes/Inquiry. 
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A mong the least known of South American 
countries, Paraguay is today presided over by 
what is perhaps the most obnoxious of South 
American dictatorships—that of Alfredo Stroess- 
ner. Its travesties against human dignity have too 
long femained inastateof low visibility, fostered in 
part by geographical isolation and in part by an 
American foreign policy predicated on the main¬ 
tenance of the Stroessner regime as a bulwark of 
American security. It is the American listening 
post for all of South America, teaming with US mili¬ 
tary missions. Paraguay is thus entitled—among 
other bounties—to a protective American propa¬ 
ganda smoke screen. Thus the government of Para¬ 
guay plays host to numerous wanted Nazi war 
criminals, while engaging in the arbitrary deten¬ 
tion and systematic torture of its own citizens sus¬ 
pected of political opposition. Today the Stroessner 
dictatorship has added to its notoriety by the shoot¬ 
ing, dispossession, starvation and enslavement of 
its forest Indians. 

The government seeks and receives annual 
American economic aid. Appropriations in the 
neighborhood of $10 m i 11 ion have characterized 
Congressional largesse for each of the last two 
years. These have served as a green light to the 
Bank for Inter-American Development and the 
World Bank, each of which has showered the 
Stroessner dictatorship with loans in the hundreds 
of millions of dollars at periodic intervals. Equally 
significant, the US Ambassador to Paraguay, who¬ 
ever he might be at any given time since 1954, has, 
as often reflected in the Wall Street Journal, touted 
Paraguay as a bullish market with splendid oppor¬ 
tunities for individual and corporate business in¬ 
vestment, apparently as part of his job. Such 
American investment has been made and prolifer¬ 
ated and is today exemplified by growing commer¬ 
cial interest in the exploitation of Paraguayan tim¬ 
ber, cattle, oil and hydroelectric resources. 

Since the Congress has required the State De¬ 
partment to submit an annual report on the state of 
human rights of countries receiving American aid, 
and since present law bars such aid to governments 
engaged in the consistent and flagrant human 
rights violations of their peoples, the report sub¬ 
mitted for the last fiscal year by the State Depart- 
ment should be of considerable interest to the 

Richard Arens is a professor of law at Temple 

University in Philadelphia, and a member of the 
American Committee of the Inter-American Asso¬ 
ciation for Democracy and Freedom. He is the 
editor of and a contributor to Genocide in Para¬ 
guay, Temple University Press. 


American taxpayer who must, in the end, foot the 
bill for any aid that is voted. The Paraguayan sec¬ 
tion of the report can well be viewed as paradigma¬ 
tic of the relationship between the State Depart¬ 
ment and dictator-held countries in our "sphere of 
influence." It deserves closer scrutiny than it will 
receive, barring a flood of messages of protest from 
the public (and not even a trickle has been noted). It 
is a clever report. It contains some truths and many 
half-truths. It also provides outright mendacity in 
high measure in the tradition of the Watergate Ad¬ 
ministration. Let us look at it with some care. 

While conceding the incontrovertible—that 
there are numerous human rights violations com¬ 
mitted by the Paraguayan dictatorship—the report 
is slanted to make the reader feel that the situation 
is improving, however slowly, and accordingly in¬ 
vites the Congress to continue its policy of appro¬ 
priations. 

It admits the existence of torture and cruel, in¬ 
human and degrading punishment of political pri¬ 
soners, but insists that all of this is on the decline. 
The report is couched in language calculated to 
pursuade the reader that atrocities occur "some¬ 
times." Moreover, official sadism is sanitized. 


Thus, the political prisoner is described as held by 
his feet and dipped to the point of near suffocation, 
not into a tub of excrement, but into a tub of water 



Since the Paraguayan system of terror rests upon 
periodic sweeps of suspected dissenters followed 
by periods of quiescence, the fact that at any given 
timethe number of released prisoners (many of 
them permanently crippled or on the brink of 
death) exceeds the number of new arrests is irrele¬ 
vant. The cyclicalnature of political arrests in Para¬ 
guay is the point which is totally obscured. 

Torture and inhumanity are standard procedure 
for all those regarded as politically suspect or, for 
that matter, for any individual at all who may be 
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swept up in a police dragnet in the periodic round- 
ups designed by Stroessner s minion to keep the 
population in a perpetual state of terror. The US 
State Department chooses to disregard the resolu- 
tion of the Inter-American Human Rights Commis¬ 
sion of 1973 condemning Paraguay for the' bar¬ 
baric" torture of its political prisoners and that of 
the Episcopal Conference of the Paraguayan 
Roman Catholic Church of 1976, charging intensi¬ 
fication in the torture of political prisoners. 

Of like mendacity is the State Department s as¬ 
sertion that the claim of genocide of the forest In¬ 
dians in Paraguay is false. Everything I sawon a 
two-week trip in August and September of 1977 to 
study conditions of Indian life, taken at the insis¬ 
tent invitation of the Paraguayan Ministry of De¬ 
fense and the US Embassy in Asuncion, contradicts 
the State Department report. My findings were 
formally issued in London by Survival International 
on January 3,1978, and reproduced in significant 
part in the Congressional Record on February 7, 
1978 and in Inquiry magazine, January 2,1978. 
The State Department brands the accusation of 
genocide made by me in my book Genocide in Para¬ 
guay and essentially confirmed by my report as 

fal | S n so doing, it rejects not only my evidence but 
also the solemn pronouncements that genocide is a 
fact in Paraguay, made late in 1974 by the Depart¬ 
ment of Mission of the Episcopal Conference of the 
Roman Catholic Church of Paraguay. It further re¬ 
jects, or ignores, the resolution of the Inter-Ameri¬ 
can Commission passed late in 1977, condemning 

the Paraguayan Government for the mistreatment 
of its forest Indians. 

The State Department goes on to assert that its 
conclusion that there is no genocide directed 
against forest Indians is supported by a study 
based upon aone-year stay in Paraguay by y°~ 
fessor Robert J. Smith of the University of Kansas. 


Department to show concern for what it admits— 
some "mass killing" of forest Indians and the 
"considerable neglect" of forest Indians on 
reservations—which imply such predictable re 
suits as large scale fatal ities and decimation of the 
forest Indian population. But there is no expression 
of concern, and no perceptible sensitivity to human 
suffering by the Carter appointees dealing with 
Paraguay. (These apointees include such recent 
recruits as Roberta Cohen, an erstwhile executive 
director of the International League for Human 

In my report published by Survival International, 
atypical observation was the following: 

In FaraMoro, a "reservation" for Moro Indians 
run by the New Tribes Mission under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Paraguayan Ministry of Defense, a Moro 
Indian, identified by the reservation administrator 
as a terminal sufferer from tuberculosis, was re¬ 
fused permission to be taken to a hospital. His 

name was Epajai. He was breathing with difficulty 
when we left him. As we traversed the reservation 
to the aircraft, which was to return us to Asuncion, 
mounds of earth (adjoining the pitiful hovels of the 
Indians) were pointed out to us by the Indians as 
mass graves of fellow Indians who had died without 
medical attention. As we entered the aircraft, the 
cry went up: "Now that you are about to leave, we 
shall all die." 

All of this took place in the presence ot Para¬ 
guayan Government officials. Where is Epajai 
today? Where are his friends? Given our know¬ 
ledge concerning the rapidity of the spread of 
tuberculosis in an environment so blatantly devoid 
of sanitary facilities as Fara Moro, and given the 
lack of treatment for tuberculosis sufferers beyond 
aspirin, regrettably I must assume that they are 
dead or dying. But this does not appear to be a 
matter of concern for the State Department, for it is 
silent on this subject. 


There was a scarcity of adult males in aU but one of the reserva 

tions. “They were hunting,” lam now told. Huntmg?And then- 

women folk showing none of the happy anticipation of the immi¬ 
nent return of the breadwinner, such as the beginnings of the 
preparation of a meal? 


But Professor Smith's report, sent to Senator 
J ames Abourezk and since published by Survival 
International in London, does nothingof the sort. 

Addressed exclusively to one tribe of Indians in 

Paraguay, the Aches, it finds "de facto genocide 

in chilling detail and predicts the early and total 

disappearance of the Ache nation -barring very 

major changes indeed. 

But surely, even if the genocide of forest Indians 
were not established, it would behoove the State 


Bloated children, identified by doctors through 
the photographic evidence I submitted to them as 
suffering from advanced protein deficiency, met us 
everywhere on Indian reservations. So did indi¬ 
viduals more conventionally emaciated. Our Em¬ 
bassy officials showed me reports of visits charac¬ 
terized by encounters with chubby children - but 
chubbiness or bloating and its accompanying 
moon-like faces are symptoms of kwashiorkor, a 
deadly nutritional deficiency. 
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Manhunts, it was claimed by our Embassy, have 
ceased; but eyewitnesses to manhunts have been 
threatened with their lives if they so much as ap¬ 
proach a Western embassy with a hint of their 
stories. And the State Department has not inter¬ 
vened in their behalf. One of them, Father Nicholas 
d'Acunhaof the Mission of St. Augustine, had 
buried 30 Indians shot to death in the forest in 
1974—a year the State Department claimed to be 
devoid of manhunts. He had made his mission a 
sanctuary for Indians who had escaped from 
slavery. When I saw him at the end of August 1977, 
he expressed fear of the imminent resumption of 
manhunts in his area and told me that he was 
planning to visit the US Embassy with these re¬ 
ports. In October of 1977, in a letter received 
through the diplomatic pouch of a Western em¬ 
bassy, he was reported to be suffering from a 
7 'heart attack"—with no attempt made by avail¬ 
able Peace Corps personnel to arrange to have him 
airlifted to a hospital. Peace Corps personnel, ac¬ 
cording to the same source, discouraged Father 
d'Acunhafrom dictating and signing an affidavit 
fortransmission to the US Embassy. In Juneof 
1978, the State Department informed a Congress¬ 
man that Father d'Acunha died in October of 1977 
of "natural causes." He was45 years old. 

Slavery flourishes in Asuncion among the rich 
and in the hovels of the peasants in the country¬ 
side. I saw four children who had escaped slavery 
less than two weeks before my visit. One had had 
boiling oil poured over her as punishment by her 
slavemaster. A doctor who inspected the scar in my 
presence said it was consistent with second degree 
burns. 

Based on a first-hand account made under oath 
of a witness now in the United States, the J ack 
Anderson column of December 30,1977, reported 
what during my two-week stay in Paraguay was the 
gossip of the countryside—the maintenance on the 
Barrio Sajonia in Asuncion of a military bordello, 
commanded by Colonel Perrier of the Paraguayan 
armed forces and catering to high ranking brass, 
including, as was pointed out in a later Anderson 
column, the dictator Alfredo Stroessner. Itsoffer- 
ings were eight to 14 year old girls, sold into 
slavery. According to my information, most of 
these girls were Indian and all were taught to call 
their customer "uncle." When the story broke, the 
State Department denied knowledge of such a 
bordello and promised to investigate. Why did it 


not investigate when I informed our Ambassador in 
Asuncion in August 1977? And why did it not in¬ 
vestigate when an affidavit on this matter was filed 
with the Inter-American Commission on Human 
Rights in Washington in thefall of 1977? 

Paraguayan officials —above all, the high 
ranking military in chargeof Indian affairs at the 
Ministry of Defense—would not so much as take 
notes when I gave them the names and addresses 
of slaveowners and slave traders in Paraguay. 
Their attitude, particularly that expressed by 
General Ronalfo Gonzalez, for all practical pur¬ 
poses in charge of Indian affairs, was racist in the 
classic Nazi pattern — Indians were savages (albeit 
savages they loved). In my presence, General Gon¬ 
zalez called former Secretary of State Kissinger a 
Jew boy with no claim to American nationality, and 
me, their guest, who had been invited to witness 
the progress of the Paraguayan Indians, an Eastern 
European Communist who did not belong in the 
Western hemisphere. 



The State Department's report, ostensibly ad¬ 
dressed to human rights, reveals its colors by sug¬ 
gesting that some improvement in Paraguay's 
economic situation has taken place. Yet it says 
nothing about the rampant corruption in almost 
every level of Paraguayan governmental life. The 
opening of an interest-carrying account in almost 
any Paraguayan bank is well-known to require 
bribes to bank and government officials, even 
when the account is a modest one. Corruption was 
so very much a part of the atmosphere during my 
stay that the Minister of Defense, General Marcel 
Samaniego, began his conversation with me by 
suggesting a bribe for a favorable report—he could 
arrange a profitable deal for land investment for 
me, if I cooperated. 

The report goes on to speak of the freedom to 
participate in the political process accorded the 
Paraguayan people. Such a freedom is illusory in 
spite of the nominal existence of some' 'opposi¬ 
tion" parties. Few first year students in Latin 
American affairs would be ignorant of that fact. 

The report then, obliquely and insidiously, urges 
further aid to the Stroessner dictatorship, a dic¬ 
tatorship with the blood of its own people as well as 
that of the forest Indians on its hands, in spite of the 
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They explained, “You maintain the Stroessner dictatorship 
with your money. ’ ’ 


federal statutory prohibition against aid to govern¬ 
ments engaged in the flagrant and consistent viola¬ 
tion of the human rights of their peoples. 

Moreover, the State Department subsequently 
undertook to summarize, translate into English, 
and distribute the contents of a press conference 
called in Asuncion by the Paraguayan Indian Aid 
Project, th e Association de Parcialidades Indi¬ 
genes (A.P.I.). The "press release" was initially 
issued by a group of Paraguayan anthropologists, 
all of whom had been arrested and tortured by the 
Paraguayan political police in 1975 and 1976. It was 
obviously prepared upon orders to counter my 
London report of January 3,1978. The release was 
accompanied by a veritable deluge of editorial 
abuse against me in the control led Paraguayan 
press, exemplified by such headlines in Patria as 
"The Putrifying Dr. Arens." Insofar as the State 
Department has distributed the foreign propa¬ 
ganda of the A. P. I. at the expen se of the American 
taxpayer and in practical effect adopted it as its 
own, I owe it an an swer. 

The press release denies massive deforestation 
near the Colon i a Nacional Guyaki. Unless I was 
deliberately misled as to the name, that "reserva¬ 
tion" is surrounded by what seems like a lunar 
landscape, marred by grotesquely charred tree 
stumps. It is a most heart-rending scene of brutal 
deforestation, an affront to nature and man. Mr. 
Norman Lewis of the Sunday Timesoi London, who 
had made the same trip, can corroborate it. So can 
the most primitive form of aerial photography, if 
not tampered with. 

Huts which threaten to fall apart at the first gust 
of wind draw the defense of the A. P. I. as consistent 
with impoverished Latin American conditions. It 
tells us a great deal of the API. 

Indignation is unleashed upon me for mention¬ 
ing, without drawing any inference, that there was 
a scarcity of adult males in all but one of the reser¬ 
vations. "They were hunting," I am nowtold. 
Hunting? Without leaving a single discarded 
hunting implement behind as I walked through 
their huts? Hunting? And their women folk 
showing none of the happy anticipation of the im¬ 
minent return of the breadwinner, such as the be¬ 
ginnings of the preparation of a meal? What they 
showed instead was an outward state of mourning, 
appropriate to a funeral. Now, given the Stroessner 
government's manifestation of indignation over a 
single sentence which could easily have been inno¬ 
cently explained or indeed ignored, a truly sinister 
inference appears plausible, if not compelling. I 
suggest the adult males were shot—as were so 
many of their brothers—or sold into slavery. 


Interestingly enough, the A.PI. press release 

does not deny my discovery of dying Indians who 
were denied medical attention — but it puts the 
blame upon the missionaries. Authority over 
Indian affairs, however, is explicitly vested in the 
Ministry of Defense. Colonel Alberto Samaniego's 
word as to any Indian is law. The New Tribes mis¬ 
sionaries, often guilty of the most flagrant neglect 
of Indians as well as of manhunts for slave labor, do 
what they do in thattightly controlled dictatorship 
because they carry out its will. 

Indian slavery is not denied in this "press 
release''; nor i s the existence of mounds of recently 
shoveled earth, representing the mass graves of In¬ 
dians, which I reported. The summary of the press 
conference ends without pointing to the criminal 
prosecution of a single hunter, trader or owner of 
Indian slaves, not even the notorious Manuel Jesus 
Pereira, whose "former" manhunting activities 
have not been denied by the Paraguayan Ministry 
of Defense. 

But with all of its glaring omissions and overt 
lies, the summary of the A.P. I. press conference 
serves a useful purpose if it is realized, as I warned 
in my London report, that irrespective of all the 
good will of its personnel, the A.P. I. could be 
turned into an instrumentality of oppression or 
propaganda in the service of the Stroessner dic- 
tatorship. This is, in fact, what has happened. 

I was also prepared to testify 
that I encountered a 
psychology clearly supportive 
of Stroessner at our Embassy 
in Asuncion. 


Howto explain the State Department motivation 
in all this? I am uneasily reminded of the Para¬ 
guayans who briefly approached me at a sidewalk 
cafe in Asuncion when the police spy, assigned to 
me by the Paraguayan Government, had left for the 
men'sroom. "Why are you doing this to us?" they 
inquired. And when I asked as to just whatthey 
meant, they explained, "You maintain the Stroess¬ 
ner dictatorship with your money." I asked ifthey 
thought that the Stroessner regime would fall if 
American economic aid were withdrawn They said 
they had no doubt about it—and then, looking fur¬ 
tively over their shoulders to see that they were not 
being followed, left as rapidly as they had come. 
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There were other such encounters. Conversations 
with members of our Embassy staff, including the 
Ambassador, made it clear that, however troubled 
they might be individually by the behavior of 
Stroessner and his thugs in the realm of repression, 
they viewed Stroessner as a significant element of 
stability in South America. The conclusion was un¬ 
avoidable that they thought the existing political 
arrangement in Paraguay deserved continuing 
American support and that they expressed them¬ 
selves accordingly to Washington. While I was dis¬ 
cussing the plight of the Indians with the Ambassa¬ 
dor, members of his diplomatic staff practiced golf 
strokes on the plush carpets of the Embassy. 

This is the underlying attitude which would ex¬ 
plain the consistently defensive posture maintain¬ 
ed by the State Department in favor of the Stroess¬ 
ner regime over the years. It isan attitude which 
favors short-sighted commercial and "security" 
interests over human rights, with negligible em¬ 
barrassment even to an adminstration elected on a 
human rights platform. We would do well to recall 
the days fol lowing the overthrow of the Greek 
J unta, when American tourists in Athens believed 
it prudent to identify themselves as Canadians to 
an outraged Athenian citizenry which had no doubt 


as to the authors of its recent misery. Too few of us 
care to remember. Fewer still dare to oppose what 
is by now an almost traditional American support of 
right-wing dictatorships, following the State De¬ 
partment game-plan in our "sphereof influence" 
and well beyond it. 

I n mid-May of 1978, the Chairman of the Sub¬ 
committee of International Organizations (in 
charge of preliminary screening of countries re¬ 
ceiving American aid in termsof theircompliance 
with human rights standards), Congressman 
Donald Fraser (D-MN), stated that he was consid¬ 
ering holding a hearing on the situation in Para¬ 
guay. He was promptly informed that he could 
have at least the fol lowing witnesses: 

(1) Ada Rodriguez, resident of the Washington, 
DC area, who was the victim of Paraguayan police 
torture for three days after she had secured first 
hand evidence of the military bordello in Asuncion 
under command of a Colonel Perrier. She was pre¬ 
pared to observe that, however indirectly, the bor¬ 
dello was the inevitable beneficiary of American 
aid. 

(2) Brian Richard Boylan, journalist, resident of 
Minneapolis, a recent visitor to Paraguay who had 
penetrated Nazi headquarters there. His avowed 


Ache woman preparing food by a cesspool overlooked by a vulture at the Puerto Casado mission. At this campof 700 Indians, men work as virtual slaves at a tannin factory, 
and "pagan" and "Christian" Indians are separated by a fence. The "Christian" side has the advantage of a sheltered outhouse. Drawing from Akwesasne Notes/Inquiry. 
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attempt at seeking a link between Indian deaths 
and the activities of the Nazi war criminal Dr. 

Joseph Mengele had brought about the obstruction 
of his work by US Embassy personnel, who in¬ 
formed him that Stroessner merited US support 
and then colluded in his virtual expulsion from the 
country. 

(3) Father Bartolome Melia, S.J., expelled from 
Paraguay in 1975 or 1976, after denouncing, as 
Secretary of the Department of Missions of the 
Paraguayan Church, the genocide of the Ache 
Indians. 

(4) Father Nicholas d'Achuna, resident of 
Laurel, Paraguay, who, if alive (and he was still be¬ 
lieved to be alive by his American friends at the 
commencement of the appropriations hearings) 
could testify as to his discovery of 30 dead Indians, 
shot in an adjoining forest (in 1974) slavery and 
kindred matters, the imminent resumption of 
Indian manhunts, and that he had been threatened 
with his life if he went to the US Embassy. All of 
this information, as previously noted, he had al¬ 
ready furnished to me on my Paraguayan visit in 
the fall of 1977. Then within one month he died. Elis 
American friends, however, were not informed of it 
until the end of the Congressional fiasco. As Sur¬ 
vival International observed in London, he had 
been permitted to die without the offer of American 
medical assistance and, yes, his death was most 
convenient to both the Paraguayan and US govern¬ 
ments. 

(5) Myself, a visitor to Paraguay in August 1977 
and September 1977 who, with the exception of the 
enclave run by Father d' Achuna, never failed to 
see a dead or dying Indian on any of the reserva¬ 
tions to which I was taken—all of which (save that 
one) were shrouded in an atmosphere of despair 
and melancholy. I was also prepared to testify that 

I encountered a psychology clearly supportive of 
Stroessner at our Embassy in Asuncion. 

Witnesses (6) and (7) were two Paraguayans en 
route to Washington, DC, in the hope of testifying 
before the Fraser subcommittee. They arrived be¬ 
fore the House vote on appropriations was taken 
One, Domingo Laino, had denounced the protec¬ 
tion extended to the Nazi mass murderer Dr. J osef 
Mengele by the Paraguayan government and had 
declared that the Stroessner dictatorship might be 
using "German methods" in its handling of the 
forest Indians. Congressman Donald Fraser was 
too busy on the floor of the House to hear Domingo 
Laino. Laino returned to Paraguay without testify¬ 
ing before Congress' watchdog committee on 
human rights. On his return, Laino was taken into 
custody and tortured at the Departmento de ln- 
vestigaciones in Asuncion .His release was ulti¬ 
mately secured. Is Domingo Laino's message ulti¬ 
mately being heard in the centers of power in 
Washington? He has literally paid for it with his 
blood. 

Ada Rodriguez, seeking at least an interview 
with Congressman Fraser, did not even achieve 


that modest goal - but she, I ike all the other wit¬ 
nesses, was kept dangling on the hope that a 
hearing would be held. 

The Reverend William Wipfler, in charge of the 
Human Rights Division of the National Council of 
Churches, wrote to Congressman Fraser pleading 
for a hearing and vouching for the integrity of the 
prospective witnesses. But to no avail 

Within days the bubble burst. While Ada Rod¬ 
riguez had been cooling her heels, the Foreign 
Assistance Act, including the appropriations sub¬ 
stantially recommended by the Administration, 
was passed on the House floor with the deft support 
of Congressman Donald Fraser. 



And so there had been no legislative resistance 
in the House to the largesse requested by Carter for 
his pedophiliac friend in Paraguay. And no public 
interest had been either heard or seen. Still, the 
Senate lopped off the pro forma military appropria¬ 
tions, a small fraction of theover-all sum agreed 
upon for the Stroessner dictatorship, and the 
House acquiesced, to avoid publicexposureof the 
issues. As was to be expected, there has been no 
diminution of American military missions in Para¬ 
guay since the vote. 

By that vote, however, the green light was 
flashed to US-influenced, if not controlled, bodies 
exemplified by the World Bank (which had pro¬ 
vided Paraguay with hundreds of millions of dollars 
in loans) and American-oriented private investors 
all over the world. In a word, nothing has changed. 
The expected wave of repression — more arrests, 
more torture—has swept over the Paraguayan 
countryside in the last few months alongside the 
American money and influence which maintains 
the Paraguayan tyranny. 

Our establishment, its human rights pennant 
gaily aflutter, will now continue on a collision 
course with the people of Paraguay and with the 
peoples of many other lands as well. Is there any 
likelihood of reconsideration? I tendtoward pessi¬ 
mism, at least for the present. For, as in thecaseof 
the Bourbons, it my now be observed of our men 


at the helm, in the words of Talleyrand: 

"They have learnt nothing, and forgotten ry 
nothing." * 


( 
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F or over eight years, a group of peasants on the 
Larzac Plateau in south central France have 
launched a creative, nonviolent campaign to pre¬ 
vent the expansion of a military training base onto 
the land they have farmed and grazed their sheep 
on for centuries (See WIN, 10/10/74). Their re¬ 
sistance has inspired support and similar actions 
throughout Europe. They first became known 
when they grazed a few truckloads of their sheep 
under the Eiffel Tower in Paris in 1971, to show 
that, if pushed off their land, they would have to 
graze their sheep in such areas or their culture and 
livelihood would be destroyed. Other actions in¬ 
cluded driving their tractors from the south of 
France to Paris, building a large cooperative 
sheepshelter just off the border of the present mili¬ 
tary camp, holding three-day festivals on the 
plateau in which 100,000came from all over 
France, planting fields of grain for the starving 
peasants in Sahael, Africa, and many more in¬ 
spiring and imaginative actions. 

The resistance continues today. Not all the origi¬ 
nal 103 peasant families are fighting the camp ex¬ 
tension-some have left agriculture altogether, 
others have sold their land to the government be¬ 
cause of fear and harassment, others have sold to 
the resistance community land trust (GFA), while 
others have died and left their land with neighbors 
or relatives. But despite the bombings of peasant 
homes, physical and legal threats, and repression 
and jailing of the most active of the Larzac resi¬ 
dents, the government has only acquired 9.2% of 
the planned extension in the eight year struggle. 

In the fall of this year, the authorities moved for a 
showdown, threatening to evict those who still 
occupy the 14 vi I lages on the plateau. The govern- 

Craig Simpson visited the Larzac resisters in the 
Summer of 1974 , while serving as the War Resist¬ 
ers League intern at the War Resisters' Interna¬ 
tional in Brussels. This article was written with the 
help of Peace News and Yvette Naalof the Com¬ 
munity of the Ark. 


Mounting Resistance 
at the Larzac Plateau 

by Craig Simpson 


ment has mobilized a mass police and riot troop 
presence both on the plateau and in the town of 
Millau—the largest town inthearea. The Prefect 
of Millau sent out a "Decret de Cessibilite" or evic¬ 
tion notice for two of the villages where peasants 
reside. On the day following the eviction proce¬ 
dure, 12 peasants in the threatened villages began 
a four-day hunger strike outside the Cathedral of 
Rodez. Even the local Bishop gave his full support. 
The fast included two well-known Companions of 
the Community of the Ark, a large nonviolent com¬ 
munity close to the Larzac plateau started by Lanzo 
del Vasto (known to many as Shantidas), a disciple 
of Gandhi's and a respected religious and spiritual 
leaderthroughout Europe. Claude Voron, a mem¬ 
ber of the Ark and LesTruels, a village on the Lar¬ 
zac which peasants and Ark Companions have oc¬ 
cupied since October, 1975, and Pierre Parodi 
Mohandas, a doctor and heir to Shantidas, both 
participated in the first fast. 

On September 30, the owners of farms in the two 
villages received their notices of evictions and im¬ 
mediately returned them to the authorities. There 
is complete agreement not to cooperate with 
notices of evictions or with the government and 
even farmers' unions are refusing to take part in 
the discussions. On October 8,5,000 people and 
150 tractors gathered on the plateau's threatened 
land and held a rally and a picnic. After the demon¬ 
stration , they plowed and planted crops on the now 
reoccupied military land. 

Fasts are spreading rapidly throughout the 
country. In the cities of Montpellier, Beziers, Pau, 
Lyon, Roven, Reims, Lille, and Bedarieux, a chain 
of fasts have been organized. Shantidas partici¬ 
pated in a four-day fast in late October in Paris with 
Jacques de la Bollardiere (an ex-general), Jean 
Goss Mayr and Jean Toulat (well-known pacifist 
and religious leaders), and ex-Communist leader 
J arandi. A mass day of action is being planned soon 
to reoccupy the farms held by the army along with a 
complete shutdown of all services in the area 
(similar to the Ghandian Hartal ). The Larzac Com¬ 
mittee and the Companions of the Ark are asking 
support from all sympathetic Americans now more 
than ever. 

Letters of protest should be sent to: President 
Ciscardd'Estaing, Palais del'Elysee, Paris8e, 
France. Financial support can be sent to Comites 
Larzac, ruedeGlossop, 12100Millau, France. For 
more information write: American Friends of 
Larzac, c/o Craig Simpson, 201 PineSE, Albuquer¬ 
que, NM 87106. Jn. 
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Holes 

vs. 

Warheads: 
No Options 
for Survival 


by JohnCort 


Arguments about whether or not there's a threat to 
Minuteman are not hysteria by any means. Vir¬ 
tually no one, to my knowledge, denies there is a 
threat. 

—William Van Cleave 

This is the kind of threat that will exist in the sense 
that you can do a paper calculation that the Soviets 
have enough warheads—at least two per silo, and 
more really doesn't help you any—and that these 
will have the kind of accuracy that will give a high 
probability of a single shot destroying an ICBM 
launcher.... In my view it is purely a theoretical and 
not a real world threat, because there's a lot more 
to being able to knock out a thousand Minutemen 
than having two thousand warheads each of which 
has the accuracy to destroy a single silo. 

— Herbert Scovi lie 

T hese two statements were the crux of a debate 
entitled "Land Based ICBM's: Does Vulner¬ 
ability Demand New Options?" held in Washing¬ 
ton on November 9 by the Coalition for a New 
Foreign and Military Policy. The two debaters were 
Dr. William Van Cleave, Co-Chair of the Coalition 
for Peace Through Strength, and Dr. Herbert 
Scoville , Co-Chair of the Disarmament Working 

John Cort is on the staff of the Washington Peace 
Center. 


Group of the Coalition for a New Foreign and Mili¬ 
tary Pol icy and Vice-President of the Arms Control 
Association. 

Scoville and Van Cleave were debating whether 
or not, due to the perception by some people that 
the US land-based ICBM (InterContinental Bal¬ 
listic Missile) force is vulnerabletoa Russian 
"counterforce" nuclear first strike, the US should 
build 4,000 holes to protect the ICBMs. By moving 
the missiles from hole to hole, and filling the other 
holes with dummy missiles, the Soviet Union 
wouldn't know where the real missiles were and 
therefore would be dissuaded from launching an 
attack. 

Neither Van Cleave nor Scoville questioned one 
of the basic prem ises of the arms race—that the 
threat of organized, nuclear-armed violence is the 
only way to preserve peace in the world. Van 
Cleave, one of the most articulate of the right wing 
hawks, questioned neither the need for the United 
States to have a massive military establishment nor 
the morality of America's position as number one 
economic and political power (and therefore ex¬ 
ploiter and repressor) in the world. Scoville, a 
moderate arms-control advocate, agreed with Van 
Cleave in his basic assumptions about America's 
military role in the world. The debate was over the 
fine-tuning of the American military machine. 

There are significant differences of opinion be¬ 
tween thetwo—Scoville does advocate unilateral 
American steps towards arms reduction and I be¬ 
lieve he has a much more sincere commitment to 
peace than Van Cleave—but neither questions 
America's position of global dominance, and 
neither accepts the need for radical social transfor¬ 
mation . Scoville may not agree with Van Cleave's 
paranoia and self righteousness, but as Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the establishment Carnegie Endowment for 
Peace-funded Arms Control Association, he is not 
about to advocate drastic social change, nor 
unilateral American disarmament and replace¬ 
ment of the mil itary with nonviolent alternatives. 

The debate centered around three areas of 
disagreement: whether or not there is a real threat 
to the American ICBM force; the importance of 
SALT (Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty) for the 
future of arms control and peace; and the history of 
the arm s race over the past 10-15 years. 

Van Cleave's arguments sounded like a scenario 
for a bad dream. With a straight face and in a 
serious tone of voice, he was able to say that the 
Soviet Union might in the next ten years launch a 
simultaneous attack on all 1,000 US ICBMs, all US 
missile-carrying submarines in port, and all US 
strategic bombers on the ground. Furthermore, he 
asserted that such an attackmight cause "less than 
half a million" casualties, and that it would not 
start an all-out nuclear war. Scoville quite aptly 
termed Van Cleave's scenario "inconceivable," 
pointing out that the US would still have thousands 
of nuclear weapons and would probably use them 
in retaliation for the more likely figure of tens of 
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millions of people killed by such a Soviet first strike. 

The differences between the two came out very 
clearly in their attitudes towards SALT. Both have 
worked on previous SALT negotiations, Scovilleas 
Assistant Director of the Arms Control and Dis¬ 
armament Agency from 1963 to 1969, and Van 
Cleave as Special Assistant on Strategic Policy and 
SALT in the Office of the Secretary of Defense from 
1969 to 1971. Present and future SALT agreements 
are based on each side being able to verify the num¬ 
ber of nuclear weapons the other side possesses by 
satellite reconnaisance. Obviously, a Multiple Aim 
Point (MAP) or Alternate Launch Point (ALP) sys¬ 
tem such as advocated by Van Cleave would under¬ 
mine any SALT agreement, for it would be impossi¬ 
ble for the Soviet Union to verify whether the US 
had 1,000 or 5,000 missiles. Van Cleave tried to 
deny that a MAP/ALP system ran counter to SALT 
by saying that it would be "somewhat compatible 
with arms control and verification," but didn't ex¬ 
plain how this compatibility would come about. He 
downplayed the roles of verification and of SALT in 
general: "Verification is not a primary value, but 
an instrumental one for arms control, which is also 
not a primary value, but an instrumental one for 
national security." His attitude towards SALT was 
summarized when he said, "Sometimes someone 
ought to think about adapting SALT positions to the 
programs and forces we want, rather than the other 
way around." 

Scovi I le stated flatly that the MAP/ALP concept 


and SALT "are just incompatible." Without SALT, 
a race between holes and warheads would develop 
that could go on indefinitely. 

The views of the two on the arms race provided a 
good example of how even recent history can be 
revised and modified to suit one's needs. Accord¬ 
ing to Van Cleave, "The United States has not been 
arms racing.... The United States has adopted a 
deliberate policy of restraint on its strategic 
forces, hoping to set an example." Scoville, on the 
other hand, said that the US precipitated the 
present problem by being unwilling to talk about 
the highly accurate MIRV (Multiple Independent¬ 
ly-targeted Re-entry Vehicles) warheads in SALT I, 
and instead pushing ahead with its MIRV program 
on the assumption that the Soviet Union wouldn't 
follow, an assumption which quickly proved false. 
Van Cleave also asserted that the US counterforce 
capabilities are much less than the Soviet Union's, 
an assertion Scoville called "naive." Not only did 
Van Cleave downplay American counterforce wea¬ 
pons, he said that the Russian counterforce wea¬ 
pons (developed in answer to the American 
weapons) were something "they shouldn't have, 
anyway." 

Van Cleave also ignored the history of the United 
States-Soviet Union arms race when he said that 
American deployment of a MAP/ALP system 
would not result in the Soviet Union also building 
one. In fact, every development in the arms race by 
one side has been matched by the other. 


Drawing from Campaign Against Arms Trade 
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Scoville aptly summarized the debate in his 
closing remarks when he said, "the fundamental 
point at which we disagree to the greatest extent is 
the state of our strength or our weakness.” Scoville 
believes the obvious, that the US has a very strong 
strategic nuclear force and that "we have to look to 
arms control and we've got to look for a much less 
panicky approach to the Soviet threat.” Van 
Cleave, on the other hand, believes that there is a 
real danger that the Soviet Union might launch a 
nuclear attack on the United States in the next ten 
years, and to counter this danger we should spend 
$20toS30billion digging4,000holes inthe 
Midwest. Van Cleave callously described these 
costs as "not great” and betrayed what is, to him, 
the real issue—to try to force the Soviet Union to 
spend more money than the United States on a 
warheads versus holes race (which he aptly called a 
"game"). He sidestepped the fact that at the end 
of such a race he would still feel threatened and 
would then demand that we spend still more money 
on some new scheme. What would be more 
sensible would be to do as Scoville advised—admit 
the theoretical vulnerability of land-based ICBMs 
and phase them out. 

It came as a great relief when, during the 
question and answer period, Raymond Wilson, the 
other Co-Chair of the Disarmament Working 
Group, asked Scoville, "What are some of the steps 
that should be taken to work our way out of 
this... rat-race nobody can win...inthedi rect ion of 
President Carter's announced goal of zero nuclear 
weapons?” Scoville did not have any clear answer 
to this vital question, except to gradually work 
down the number of Russian and American 
ICBMs, especially those with the threatening 
counterforce capabilities, through future SALT 
talks. He did not mention the possibility of 
unilateral American moves to end the arms race, 
but he did make the afternoon's one and only 
mention of that crucial, central concept, 
disarmament. 

The debate was, all in all, a very interesting 
experience—interesting to see a presentation of one 
ofthe right wing's "Soviet threat" scenarios, and 
also to see how removed from day-to-day realities 
debaters in Washington can be. They glibly threw 

around various arms race buzz words—MIRV, ALP, 

MAP, kiloton, megaton, cost-effective, ICBM, 
SLBM, etc—anyoneof which has frightening, 
death-laden implications. The debate would have 
had much more meaning if some of the millions of 
people threatened by the nuclear arms race had 
also been on the podium—women and children, 
blacks, Orientals, and Hispanics —not just 
middle-aged white men. Better yet, maybe next 
time the debate will be held in the field of a farmer 
about to be kicked off his land so that the Pentagon 
can build holes in it as part of a senseless, 
multibillion dollar scheme that would only waste 
precious resources and further fuel the dangerous 
arms race. 



• 

I n December 1975, Indonesia launched a full- 
scale invasion of the former Portuguese colony 
of East Timor. The invasion came the day after then 
President Ford and Secretary of State Kissinger 
visited J akarta, the Indonesian capital. Witnesses 
before Representative Donald Fraser's (D-MN) 
human rights subcommittee have testified that 
50,000to 100,000 East Timorese may have been 
killed in the Indonesian onslaught. Despite great 
hardship, FRETILIN (East Timor's independence 
movement) has continued to resist Indonesia's at¬ 
tempted annexation ofthe island nation. 

The United Nations has twice rejected Indo¬ 
nesia's claim to sovereignty over East Timor. The 
U N has also cal led on I ndonesia to al low the I nter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross into East 
Timor to provide urgently-needed food and 
medical assistance. On December 1,1977, Am¬ 
nesty International criticized Indonesia's persis¬ 
tent refusal to grant the International Red Cross 
access to the island. 

Recent events are particularly horrifying. In 
early September, a group of diplomats and journal¬ 
ists—including the US ambassador to Indonesia— 
were taken on a tour of four East Timor towns con¬ 
trolled by Indonesia's military forces. The group 
was shocked by what they saw: Thousands of East 
Timorese were living in what the Indonesian mili¬ 
tary describes as "transit camps" and were suf¬ 
fering from advanced malnutrition and diseases 
such as malaria and tuberculosis. (The "transit 
camps" seem to bear some resemblance to 
strategic hamlets set up by the US in Vietnam .) 
Church aid workers told reporters that in one dis¬ 
trict alone (East Timor has 14 districts), 500 East 
Timorese have been dying each month of starva¬ 
tion and disease. 

It is clear that Indonesia provided the tour in 

Arnold Kohen works with the Emergency Commit¬ 
tee for Human Rights and Self-Determination in 
East Timor in Ithaca, New York. 
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Indonesia's War 

on East Timor 


by Arnold Kohen 


order to advance its claim of sovereignty over East 
Timor. It wanted to give the impression of peace¬ 
ful, extensive rule, and when, as expected, the 
diplomats called for international relief aid, Indo¬ 
nesia said such aid would be accepted only if the 
donor countries recognized Indonesia's claim to 
sovereignty! 

Three of the four towns recently visited have 
been under Indonesian control for close to three 
years —more than enough time, it would seem, for 
the Indonesian military to have set up adequate 
relief facilities. This has not been done. The fourth 
town, Remexio, was captured in late August of this 
year, after a massive crop defoliation effort. A con¬ 
servative member of the Australian Parliament 
(Australia is 400 miles south of East Timor) was 
quoted in the Manchester Guardian (9/14/78) as 
saying that 30,000 to 40,000 East Timorese have 
died of starvation as a result of Indonesia's use of 
defoliants in areas controlled by FRETILIN. 

Americans know little of the situation in East 
Timor, but the United States has a great degree of 
responsibility for the situation there. President 
Ford and Secretary Kissinger made no effort to 
stop the invasion in December 1975, although it 
was clear at that point that 90% of Indonesia's 
weaponry was US-supplied. (A State Department 
official confirmed the figure in J uly 1977 before the 
Fraser subcommittee.) The Carter Administration, 
for its part, has virtually ignored continuing reports 
of Indonesian atrocities there. Meanwhile, US 
arms aid ($100 million in the last two fiscal years) 
has increased since the December 1975 invasion 
and includes shipments of counterinsurgency 
planes that have been used in East Timor. Since 
1965, the United States has provided Indonesia 
with hundreds of millions of dollars in military and 
economic aid. In June 1978, FRETILIN reported 
the presence of US military advisors, and that 
American pilots had been flying bombing missions 
in East Timor. The presence of Americans in East 
Timor cannot be confirmed by independent 
sources, since Indonesia has prevented outsiders 
from investigating the situation. But given the 
Carter Administration's support for Indonesia's 


position on East Timor, these charges should be 

taken very seriously. 

The brutality of the Indonesian military regime is 
nothing new. When it came to power in 1965-66, at 
least 500,000 suspected members of left wing 
groups were massacred (the Chief of Staff of Indo¬ 
nesia's security apparatus admitted this on Dutch 
TV in July 1976). It should be noted that in the 
weeks preceding the overthrow of Chilean Presi¬ 
dent Salvadore Allende, right wing parties painted 
Santiago walls with the slogan " J akarta is ap¬ 
proaching"—a clear reference to the Indonesian 
holocaust, according to prominent Chilean 
refugees. Today, over 30,000 political prisoners re¬ 
main in Indonesian jails after more than 13 years 
without trial. 

Indonesian military brutality has returned with a 
vengeance in East Timor. And thousands of East 
Timorese now face death from starvation and un¬ 
treated disease. It is clear that the Indonesian Red 
Cross, now operating in East Timor, is not an 
impartial relief agency: A recent report from an 
East Timorese Catholic priest charges that the In¬ 
donesian Red Cross has refused to distribute food 
to East Timorese unless they pledge to submit to 
Indonesian rule. Put simply, Indonesia is using 
starvation as a political weapon. 

The Emergency Committee for Human Rights in 
Indonesia and Self-Determination in East Timor 
has put out an informational flyer on the need for 
the International Committeof the Red Cross to be 
given access to East Timor. They are asking people 
to write letters calling on the US government to 
apply immediate pressure on the Indonesian 
regime for an International Committee of the Red 
Cross presence in East Timor. The Carter Ad¬ 
ministration has on four occasions said that it 
favors such a presence. Send letters to Patricia 
Derian, Asst. Secretary for Human Rights, US De¬ 
partment of State, Washington, DC20520. Letters 
should also be sent to Senators and Congress- 
people. 

For further information, contact the Emergency 
Committee at Box 27, Thurston Court Apts., 

Ithaca, NY 14850. 
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REPORT FROM TUPELO: 
DEMONSTRATORS SUPPORT 
UNITED LEAGUE 

Tupelo, Mississippi, has become a 
national focus of black struggle. 
More than 2,000 people came from 
across the country November 25 to 
join a march through the streets of 
Tupelo, led by the United League 
of Northern Mississippi. 

Tupelo residents cheered from 
their porches as supporters in 
buses, vans and cars pulled up in 
front of the gathering point at the 
Spring Hill Baptist Church. They 
applauded as marchers from Gary, 
Indiana, unfurled their banner 
signed by steelworkers and a con¬ 
tingent from Madison, Wisconsin, 
came with a banner signed by stu¬ 
dents who weren't able to make 
the journey. 

At noon the march headed out 
through the black community to¬ 
wards downtown, where blacks 
had been boycotting the stores for 
eight months and where the Ku 
Klux Klan was now awaiting the 
march. Up front were United 
League security teams with binoc¬ 
ulars and walkie-talkies. Alfred 
"Skip" Robinson, the president of 
the United League, got upon one 
of the pick-up trucks that was lead¬ 
ing the march. On the truck's gun 
rack, two rifles were prominently 
displayed. Through a bullhorn, he 
announced that the marchers 
weren't looking for trouble. We 
had come to march for a cause and 
weren'tturning around now. 

As the march started up, people 
expressed their feelings in the 
chant "We're fired up, ain'ttaking 
no more!"—a chant fam i I iar to 
black people from national demon¬ 
strations against the Bakke deci¬ 
sion, to protests against police 
brutality in Crown Heights, New 
York. Early on, dozens of Tupelo 
residents who wanted to be near 
the front of the march joined ranks. 

Behind them marched contin¬ 
gents from the Black United Front 
in New York City, from as far away 
as California, from the anti-Rizzo 
campaign in Philadelphia, from 



Some of the thousands of demonstrators who came to the United League march in Tupelo, Mississippi Photo 

by Chip Berlet/LNS. 


Tupelo Support Committees in 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and a half 
dozen other cities, from the South¬ 
ern Conference Educational Fund 
(SCEF), Asian-Americans, 

Latinos, blacks, whites. 

Blacks have been marching in 
Tupelo nearly every week since 
March when anger erupted over 
the police beating of a black man in 
jail. The 12-year-old United 
League organized a boycott which 
expanded into other towns in four 
counties in the northern part of the 
state. The area is a rapidly industri¬ 
alizing epitome of Jimmy Carter's 
"New South," where business has 
brought new jobs but no real ad¬ 
vancement for impoverished black 
communities. So the United 
League formulated demands 
against discrimination in job hiring 
and promotion, for better educa¬ 
tion and against police and Klan 
terror. It led boycotts of stores that 
wouldn't hire blacks. 

Over months the struggle in 
Tupelo has been massive, militant 
and effective. The boycott forced 
two stores to close. During the 
week preceding the November 25 
march, the town's business 
leaders publicly beseeched the 


mayor to meet the black's de¬ 
mands before the peak of the 
Christmas shopping season. 

The week before the Than ks- 
giving march, Mayor Clyde 
Whitaker met with Skip Robinson 
to promise an affirmative action 
plan in city jobs. A short time later, 
he asked the United League to cal I 
off the boycott. But he said nothing 
about dropping charges against all 
the boycott picketers who had been 
arrested for "interfering with 
trade." Nor did Whitaker say any¬ 
thing about jobs in industry or 
about ending an investigation of 
the North Mississippi Rural Legal 
Services, an organization that has 
supported the League in the boy¬ 
cott. 

All Wh itaker could do was par¬ 
ticipate in a Thanksgiving church 
service and pray for unity and har¬ 
mony. Tupelo blacks knew what 
kind of unity he wanted—the same 
"whites on top, blacks on the bot¬ 
tom" that had been going on for 
200 years. 

Tupelo's other answer to black 
demands was waiti ng a few blocks 
past the downtown stores. The 
white-sheeted racists of the Ku 
Klux Klan stood lined up in forma- 
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tion in front of the Post Office, 
swinging their ax handles and 
cocking their sawed-off shotguns. 

The United League march 
turned off Main Street a block 
ahead of the Post Office and 
headed for a rally at the courthouse 
square. As one contingent after 
another made the turn, they saw 
the gang of racists ahead. The 
chants of "Ku Klux Klan, Scum of 
the Land!" and "Burn the Klan, 
We Want the Land!" got louder as 
feelings ran high. 

As Skip Robinson was address¬ 
ing the demonstrators on the 
jammed courthouse square, the 
Klan drove over to the parking lot 
directly across from him. The 
crowd turned around and stood de¬ 
fiantly facing them as Robinson 
talked on. 

At a community center after the 
march and rally, the people of 
Tupelo treated their out-of-town 
guests to a southern Thanksgiving 
banquet. Community residents 
kept streaming in with cornbread, 
jello molds, chickens and hams 'til 
all were fed. As much as the 
march, the meal showed the broad 
unity and struggle of common 
people in Tupelo. 

— Billy Drew, Jan Thai and 
Lou Safer/Liberation 
News Service 

DEMONSTRATORS DEMAND 
MARION "CONTROL UNIT" 
CLOSING 

One hundred twenty five people 
demonstrated outside the US Bu¬ 
reau of Prisons office in St. Louis 
on Nov. 27 while nine others occu¬ 
pied the office in protest of BOP 
policies at the Marion, Illinois 
Federal Prison. The nine were al¬ 
lowed to stay in the office for two 
hours before being arrested. They 
were seeking a public statement 
from the local BOP director, advo¬ 
cating the closing of Marion's 
long-term control unit. The 
director refused to issue the state¬ 
ment after a long discussion of con¬ 
ditions at Marion. The occupiers 
were then arrested on charges of 
peace disturbance and trespassing. 
Al I were carried from the office on 
stretchers. They were released 20 
hours later on their own recogni¬ 


zance. 

The sit-in was the first major 
civil disobedience action in St. 

Louis in over ten years and one of 
the first such actions ever taken 
against the US Bureau of Prisons 
policies. "We have exposed the 
public to the repressive policies of 
the CIA and FBI," said Audrey 
Myers of the National Committee 
to Support the Marion Brothers, 
"but it is time we recognized that 
the US Bureau of Prisons is in the 
same business. The Marion 
long-term control unit is the most 
blatant example of this, and that's 
why we're here today, but the 
Bureau's Olympic Prison project 
and their plans to build more pri¬ 
sons in America must be chal¬ 
lenged too." 

At a rally held before the demon¬ 
stration, supporters cheered soli¬ 
darity messages from Raphael 
Miranda, a Marion prisoner and 
one of the four Puerto Rican 
nationalist prisoners, Lorenzo 
Ervin, a former SNCC organizer 
being held at Marion, the Pontiac 
Prisoners Organization, the Cana¬ 
dian Moratorium on Prison Con¬ 
struction and the Chicago Alliance 
Against Racist and Political Re¬ 
pression. 

The nine demonstrators who 
sat-in at the BOP office later plead¬ 
ed "not guilty" to the charges of 
trespassing and peace disturbance. 
The group stated that they planned 
to put the Bureau of Prisons and 
the Marion control uniton trial 
during their trial. A January 9th 
court date has been set, but the 
group's attorney said he didn't 
expect the case to go to trial until 
February or March. 

The Marion, Illinois Federal 
Prison replaced Alcatraz as the 
maximum-security prison in the 
US. The long-term control unit, an 
indefinite solitary confinement 
unit, was opened in 1972 and has 
since become the Bureau of Pri¬ 
son's special lock-up for activist 
prisoners from all federal prisons, 
many state prisons and even from 
the Virgin Islands. Federal court 
rulings have officially noted that 
torture methods have been used in 
the control unit and that the unit 
has been used "to silence prison 
critics... rel ig ious leaders... eco¬ 


nomic and philosophical dissi¬ 
dents." 

— National Committee 

to Support the Marion Brothers 

INFLATION BY ANY OTHER 
NAME... 

The director of the Council on 
Wage-Price Stablity is apparently 
having some personal problems 
with inflation. Barry Bosworth of 
late has been vociferous in de¬ 
nouncing union wage gains as in¬ 
flationary. The United Steel 
Workers Union has pointed out, 
however, that Bosworth himself 
now makes $50,000 a year, a 25% 
increase over the $39,900 that Bos- 
worth's predecessor was making 
just fifteen months previous. Bos- 
worth's office, when asked about 
this seeming incongruence, 
replied, "They've picked the pick¬ 
iest, creepiest comparison pos¬ 
sible." 

— Straight Creek J ournal 

WAV AW BEGINS NATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST RECORD 
COMPANIES 

In the national kick-off of a holiday 
campaign to get seasonal shoppers 
not to "givegifts of violence," 
about 25 members of the Los An¬ 
geles Chapter of Women Against 
Violence Against Women picketed 
two Westwood (Los Angeles) 
record stores Saturday, November 
25th. 

The object of the protest was to 
get shoppers to boycott buying 
records produced and manufac¬ 
tured by Warner Communications, 
which puts out the Atlantic, Asy¬ 
lum, Electra and Warner labels. 

Carrying signs, leaflets and 
record jackets the women picketed 
the local Wherehouse and Tower 
record stores; the record jackets 
were examples of how the Warner 
group uses of images of sex, vio¬ 
lence and sexual violence to pro¬ 
mote their artists' recorded 
product. 

WAV AW is also concerned 
about such images in all types of 
advertising but is focusing on the 
record industry because it's the 
most prominent element in 
society. 
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On | une 23,197b, 30 members 
of WAVAW staged a demonstra¬ 
tion in front andon topof a Rolling 
Stone's "Blackand Blue" outdoor 
billboard. The billboard featured a 
picture of a bound and gagged 
woman with the caption, "I'm 
Black and Blue from the Rolling 
Stones." (WIN, 8/12/76). 

Similar demonstrations were 
scheduled to be held in other major 
cities around the country including 
Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York. 

— Blaine Metcalf 


JOINT CHEIFS RECOMMEND 
REVIVAL OF DRAFT 
REGISTRATION 

If General David Jones, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has his 
druthers, Americans may once 
again be required to register for 
the draft. According to the New 
York Times, Jones says that senior 
military men, while not advocating 
an immediate resumption of the 
draft, favor classification and 
physical examination. Military 
chiefs have long been disturbed at 
what they consider to be the weak¬ 
nesses of the all-volunteer army, in 
particular its reliability and ade¬ 
quacy in crisis situations. Some 
miI itary observers and members of 
Congress are looking ahead to the 
1980s when the poo! of available 
youth 18-21 years old and ripe for 
recruitment will drop precipitously 
asthepost-World War II "baby 
boom" tapers off. 

— Newsdesk 

MASSETNA, NY WINS RIGHT TO 
PUBLIC UTILITY 

It'staken fouryears and Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corporation has 
yet to throw in the towel and admit 
defeat, but the citizens of Massena, 
New York, came one step closer to 
taking over and operating a 
municipal power system last week. 
In a unanimous decision the State 
Court of Appeals reaffirmed 
Massena's right to condemn 
Niagara Power property within the 
town of 16,000 in upstate New York 
and take it over. 


"We re tickled pink," said 
Floyd Ritchie, Massena Town 
Supervisor in reaction to the deci¬ 
sion, vowing a 22% reduction in 
consumers' electric bills when the 
takeover is finalized. Massena 
voters approved a $4.5 million 
bond issue to acquire Niagara 
Mohawk by an almost two-to-one 
margin in May, 1974 in a campaign 
spearheaded by community and 
labor groups. Niagara Mohawk 
has announced it will fileyet 
another appeal. 

— Newsdesk 


EVENTS 

BETHLEHEM, PA-Nineteenth 
Annual Christian Peace Pilgrim¬ 
age, ten-mile walk from Nazareth 
to Bethlehem, PA on Saturday, 
December 16. Speaker: Philip 
Berrigan. For more information, 
call Joseph C. Osborn at (215) 
866-3127. 

BOSTON —Dr. William E. Alberts 
will speak on 'The Forgotten 
Christmas Story" on Sunday, De¬ 
cember 17,11 am, at Morse Audi¬ 
torium, 600 Commonwealth Ave. 
Sponsored by the Community 
Church of Boston. 

LOS ANGELES—Fifth Annual Na¬ 
tional Conference on Men and 
Masculinity: "Men Overcoming 
Sexism" on December 27-31 on 
the UCLA campus. For further in¬ 
formation, contact: Los Angeles 
Men's Collective, 6286 Commo¬ 
dore Sloat Drive, Los Angeles, CA 
90048(213)473-4229. 

NEW YORK CITY - Holiday Arts 
and Crafts Sale to benefit the War 
Resisters League on every Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday until De¬ 
cember 25,12 noon-6 pm at 
Gallery 345, 345 Lafayette St. 
Candles, weavings, sculpture, 
toys, pottery, batiks and more. For 
more information, call (212) 673- 
7354. 

NEW YORK CITY - Benefit Auc¬ 
tion of Contemporary Art for the 
Mobilization for Survival on Tues¬ 
day, December 14,8 pm, at the 
Plaza Art Galleries, 406 East 79th 
St. For more information, call 
Diane Becker at(212)673-1808. 


NEW YORK CITY—Youth Salute 
to Paul Robeson Concert on Thurs¬ 
day, December 16, 7.30 pm at the 
Felt Forum, 33rd St. & 8th Ave. 
Performers include David Amram, 
Odetta, and guest artists from 
Cuba. Tickets: $7 and $4. For more 
information, call (212) 929-1427. 

NEW YORK CITY-Martin Bur- 
man, guitarist, performs "Old and 
New Left Songs," at the Libertari¬ 
an Book Club, 369 8th Ave. (at 29th 
St.), Thursday, Dec. 14, 7:30 pm. 
Free. 

NEW YORK CITY - There will be 
a inarch to demand the withdrawal 
of American aid and military ad¬ 
visors from Iran, Saturday, Dec. 

16. March assembles at Herald 
Square, 6th Ave. & 34th St., 1 pm. 
The march will conclude at the 
Exxon Building, 50th St. & 6th 
Ave. Endorsed by: the Union of 
Democratic Thais, Black New York 
Action Committee, ZANU, ZAPU, 
Dave Dellinger, Don Luce, 
WESPAC, Guardian, Puerto Rican 
Socialist Party, Youth Against War 
and Fascism and many, many 
others. 

NORRISTOWN, PA-Limerick 14 
defendants go on trial for the J une 
l&occupation of the Limerick 
nuclear plant on Monday, Decem¬ 
ber 11,9:30 am at the Norristown 
courthouse. For more information, 
call the Keystone Alliance at (215) 
387-5254. 

PHILADELPHIA—There will be a 
Christmas/Chanukah Disarma¬ 
ment Presence/Walk/Service be¬ 
ginning at the General Electric 
plant at 31st & Chestnut Sts., 
Thursday, Dec. 21,4:15 pm. 
Candlelight walk through down¬ 
town shopping district leaves from 
there at 5:15 pm and concludes 
with a religious service at J FK 
Plaza, 15th St. & J FK Boulevard at 
6:15 pm. Sponsored by the Bran¬ 
dywine Peace Community and 
CALC of Phila. For information, 
call (215) 565-0247or VI4-4517. 

SANTA CRUZ, CA—Nonviolence 
training workshop on December 
15-19 at the Resource Center for 
Nonviolence. For more informa¬ 
tion and to pre-register, call (408) 
423-1626. 
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This is the first of an occasional 
column on the problems of aging 
and ageism in our society . 


THE DAY BEFORE THE REVO¬ 
LUTION: "They were awed, 
adoring. She snarled at them.... 
They accepted their tongue 
lashing meekly as children, grate¬ 
fully, as if she were some kind of 
All-Mother, the idol of the Big 
Sheltering Womb. She! She who 
had mined the shipyards at Seis- 
sero. She who had screeched and 
sworn and kicked policemen.... 

And now she was everybody's 
grandmama, the dear old lady, the 
sweet old monument, come wor¬ 
ship at the womb" (pp. 293-294). 

To begin this occasional column, 

I am quoting from "The Day Be¬ 
fore the Revolution," a story by 
Ursula Le Guin in More Women of 
Wonder (Vintage, 1976). LaiaOdo, 
the 72-year-old leader of an anar¬ 
chist revolutionary movement, has 
had a partial stroke and she re¬ 
flects on her life, private and politi¬ 
cal, history, her condition, and her 
image. 

'' How brave of you to go on r to 
work, to write in prison, after such 
a defeat for the movement, after 
your partner's death, people had 
used to say. Damn fools. What else 
had there been to do?" (p. 286). 

'' 'Another Ninth Month Upris¬ 
ing/ said ayoung man, fiery and 
laughing, glancing at Laia." And 
she thinks, "he had not even been 
born at the time of the Ninth 
Month Uprising, it was all history 
to him." (p. 300). 

"The young people went about 
the halls of the House in becoming 
immodesty, but she was too old for 
that .. .they had grown up in the 
principle of freedom of dress and 
sex and all the rest, and she 
hadn't. All she had done was in¬ 
vent it... Like speaking of Aseio as 
'my husband.' They winced. The 
word she should use as a good 
Odonian, of course, was 'partner.' 
But why the hell should she be a 
good Odonian?" (p. 283). 


At the end, while others are ex¬ 
citedly talking about a general 
strike, she feels that what awaits 
her is a particular stroke. Earlier 
shehad realized that "After a life¬ 
time of living on hope because 
there is nothing but hope, one 
loses the taste of victory. A real 
sense of triumph must be preceded 
by real despair. She had unlearned 
despair a long time ago" (p. 283). 

Cheers to Le Guin for her many 
insights! 

COMMUNITY: Odo lives in one 
type of community. Koinonia Part¬ 
ners in Georgia is another. In con¬ 
trast to retirement communities 
where people go to play (Milton 
Mayer had a devastating account 
of one, "The Gracious Dead," in a 
recent Progressive), at Koinonia 
people of all ages work together. 

J uly 23 was the anniversary of a 
not-unusual 1956 bombing of that 
interracial cooperative enterprise. 
Formed in 1942, it has withstood 
shootings, beatings, bombings, 
burning and a boycott and is now 
more or less accepted in the area. 
Koinonia is encouraging people at 
any age to apply (volunteer Will 
Witterkampf is 85) to Volunteer 
Coordinators, Koinonia Partners, 
R. 2, Americus, GA, or, better 
still, visit. As this isaChristian re¬ 
ligious community it may not be 
everyone's cup of tea, but we were 
impressed by the hospitality, the 
farming and housing operations, 
the handicrafts, and the general 
warmth and cooperative spirit.... 
Act II is a vision of communities of 
"vital, mature individuals and 
couples (in their 40s and up) living 
together in clusters of apart¬ 
ments" with provision for enter¬ 
tainment, dining, political meet¬ 
ings as well as health. Groups in 
Philadelphia, New York, Washing¬ 
ton, Rochester and State College 
areexploring possibilities. Write 
to Barbara Mora, 9803 Roosevelt 
Blvd., Philadelphia, PA 19114. 
[New Directions for Women, 
Spring 1978.) 

SURVIVAL? A 99-year-old nursing 
home patient beaten fatally by a 
psychotic fellow-patient. An old 
woman with a broken arm, pre¬ 
sumably from a fall, lying unat¬ 


tended and taken by a relative to 
an MD who remarks casually, 

' 'Oh, we get several of these a 
week from nursing homes." 

Horror stories are endless. Isn't it 
time for a community to assume re¬ 
sponsibility, help people inside to 
insist on their rights, if necessary, 
do a sit-in? Sometimes we become 
so immersed in anti-nuke, anti-war 
issues that wemeglect other prob¬ 
lems of survival.... From Chicago 
Gray Panthers testimony to HEW, 

J uly 12: "Our competitive market 
economy puts sellers and buyers 
against each other in an adversary 
relationship. In the case under 
consideration, the seller of nursing 
home care is frequently a cor¬ 
porate entity.... To give deter¬ 
mination of the quality of nursing 
home care to the strong seller, 
seems to me to be a frivolous sug¬ 
gestion , like something out of 
Hard Times, the Dickens novel 
that pictured the worst excesses of 
unregulated 19th century industri¬ 
alism... (T)hank God that I am still 
ambulatory and able to speak for 
theone million sisters and bro¬ 
thers who may be in wheel chairs 
orflaton theirbacks." ...How 
come WIN devotes its J uly 27-Au- 
gust 3 issue to health without a sec¬ 
tion on the need for non-profit al¬ 
ternative and supportive care 
facilities for that growing 
percentage of our population, the 
aged? This is one of the poorest, 
most neglected minority groups in 
our society, lam reminded of the 
remark at an Illinois International 
Woman's Year panel on older 
women: "I wish doctors would 
treat us as if we had a future." 

CONDITIONED TO MODEST 
AMBITIONS: "Describedas 
being about 60 years old with gray 
hair, and wearing a long black coat 
and eyeglasses, she struck the 
same bank for the second time in 
April. She walked into the Newton- 
Waltham (MA) Bay Bank in mid¬ 
afternoon, handed a note to the 
same teller she held up on March 
17. 'I am the bomb lady,'the note 
said. 'Give me $200 in twenties. 

She got a fistful of bills, estimated 
at $400, from the teller." (The 
Freewoman, May 1978) 

— Ruth Dear 
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THE NEXT WORLD: 

POEMS BY THIRD WORLD AMERICANS 
edited by Joseph Bruchac 
The Crossing Press/Trumansburg, NY 14886 
238 pp./$4.95 paper 


The power of Native American songs was dramatical¬ 
ly presented one night this past October in a concert at 
Carnegie Recital Hall in New York. After an evening 
of European drawing room songs and some livelier 
Charles Ives, opera singer Ray Evans Harrell did as 
an encore an Ogala Sioux song of a young woman 
about to be taken away to a government boarding 
school, there to have her language and culture re¬ 
placed by that dictated from Washington. 

First in Lakota, then in awhispered English, Har¬ 
rell sang this song accompanied only by the drum-like 

musicof his own voice: 

Ehake wanmayakuwe, ye ye... 

For the last time come greet me again, again. 

Dear friend, I loved thee alone, alone. 

Now to school I'm going away, away. 

For the last time come greet me again, again. 

For the last time, come take my hand, my hand. 

When he finished the last note, the recital hall audi¬ 
ence sat stunned—an experience I have never en¬ 
joyed elsewhere in half a lifetime of music and 
theater—then finally burst into an unsophisticated 
frenzy of applause. 

Harrel I, who grew up on an Oklahoma reservation, 
delightedly discovered that an almost forgotten 
native song carried more power to move a cosmopoli¬ 
tan New York audience than did European ballads 
and arias, or even the concert songs of American 
composer Charles Ives, which he had sung with more 
formal polish and skill. 

Jan Barry is a reporter for the Morristown Record. 

Arnie Alpert works for the Clamshell Alliance in 
Portsmouth, New /Hampshire. 


A similar lesson might betaken from the anthology 
The Next World, with the added note that many of our 
long-neglected American songs carry Spanish, Afri¬ 
can and Asian undertones. 

tales of Borinquen 
swaying palm trees 
boleros/jibaros 
Caribbean beaches 
dreams just dreams 
& children cut me 
with their 
laughter 


'ju can't even spic 
Spanish girl'... 


"Roots" 
Lorraine Sutton 


superstitious of my english 

they give no answers 

not speaking Chinese or pidgin 

they look at me strangely 

when i try to read the menu upside down... 

"January of 75" 
Alan Chong Lau 

Flirohito? 

Fiim people 
like you na me. 

Me no go 
Chinchinahtee. 

Me go 
Tule Lake. 

Me stay 
Carifonia. 

Home. , , 

"At the Stronghold 
Lawson Fusao Inada 

These are strong songs by the sort of poets who 
used to never be represented in anthologies of Ameri¬ 
can poetry: the heirs of the other migrations to this 
continent besides those from Europe. 
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It is one of the crimes of American "melting pot'' 
culture that these voices have been not just ignored, 
but systematically suppressed, by generations of 
government, education and cultural officials' actions. 

"Incredibleas it now seems," noted the preface to 
The Indians ' Book, a landmark 1907 anthology re¬ 
printed by Dover Publications, "native songs were 
absolutely forbidden in the government schools" at 
the beginning of this century. Establishment antholo¬ 
gies—such as Oscar Williams' New Pocket Anthology 
of American Verse from Colonial Times to the Present 
(1955), Conrad Aiken's Twentieth Century American 
Poetry ( 1963) and F.O. Matthiessen's Oxford Book of 
American Verse (1950) — have presented a picture of a 
New World utterly devoid of Native American, Afri¬ 
can or Asian poets. It was as though heaven, in infi¬ 
nite wisdom, had thrown only English-singing poets 
on these shores. 

The Spanish heritage in the US fared little better. 
One of the lasting revolutions of the 1960's, hopefully, 
was the overthrow of that colonial cultural legacy. 

Among the first popular anthologies to break the 
culture bar—resurrecting Chief Joseph, Countee 
Cullen and Langston Hughes'classic, "Let America 
Be America Again"—was Walter Lowenfels' The 
Writing on the Wall: 108 American Poems of Protest, 
published in 1969. That was not so long ago. Joseph 
Bruchac's recent anthology, which harbors 32 young 
poets of diverse backgrounds and talents, carries 
American poetry another step out of our cultural dark 
ages. 

"More and more I look for the circle in my life...and 
in that circle I find the meaning of my own mixed 
ancestry, Slovak, English, Native American, and 
words which I can give to my children," writes 
Bruchac, a fine poet who has included some of his own 
songs in this garland of new native flowering. 

One year a deer ran through the prison gate... 

Was it killed or caught? 

The man at the gate forgot. 

Perhaps its ghost is running still, 

running wild as these Northern hills, 

running through some forgotten inmate's heart. 

"The Deer in the Prison" 
Joseph Bruchac 

— Jan Barry 

THE EYE OF THE HERON 
by Ursula Le Guin 

Published in Millenial Women, a collection of 
women's science fiction, edited by Virginia Kidd. 
Delacorte Press/1978/$8.95 hardcover/302 pp. 

Many people seem to write off science fiction as 
escapist trash, and in fact many science fiction stories 
do resemble intergalactic westerns—tales of 
adventure, warfare and conquest, spanning the 
reaches of the universe. But some writers who situate 
their books in the future or on far-off planets are very 
clearly writing about the social problems that confront 


us now. 

In The Eye of the Heron, Ursula Le Guin picks upon 
a theme she introduced in The Dispossessed —that of 
a revolutionary movement exiled to another planet. 
While The Dispossessed dealt with a group of anar¬ 
chists trying to establish a society according to their 
ideals, the new book is about descendants of a ter¬ 
restrial pacifist movement who live in a village near a 
city inhabited by the descendants of a penal colony. 

The city people, who have Iived on the planet 60 years 
longer than the villagers, have set up a male- 
dominated, hierarchical social order much like the 
one they had been forced to leave on Earth. 

The struggle of the "People of Peace" for freedom 
from the colonialist "Bosses" provides the plot. 
Writing about nonviolent resistance and struggle on 
another planet, Le Guin touches on the themes of 
leaders and leadership and the roles of men and 
women. 

The leading male character, LevShults, is the 
grandson of the peace movement's hero who led the 
People of Peace on "The Long March" across Europe 
in search of a homeland before the exile. Lev is totally 
immersed in pacifist traditions and is willing to die for 
his ideals in order to be a hero of his people. Falling 
neatly into Kokopeli and Lakey's category of "pa¬ 
ternalistic leader" (WIN, 11/2/78), Lev's defiant 
style and desire to be a hero leads him and his people 
to a premature act of resistance which ends in 
tragedy. 

Lev is contrasted to Vera Adelson, an older woman 
who seems to serve as a pacifist role model both for 
the People of Peace and the readers. She is more 
willing to be in the background and works to empower 
and encourage others to take leadership roles. Vera 
advocates a firm but flexible style of "searching for 
truth" counterposed to Lev's rash defiance. 

Le Guin is saying, at least to me, that patience and 
flexibility are of the utmost importance in a nonviolent 
campaign. She also suggests that men are less willing 
to share leadership and more likely to act without fully 
thinking through their plans. 

Another point made by Le Guin's characters is the 
importance of studying history and learning from past 
m i stakes .The fact that The Eye of the Heron i s a 
historic account of events that happened in the 22nd 
century on another planet makes little difference. 

While Le Guin's visions are optimistic, they are 
never utopian. She projects us into a world with very 
real characters and very believable circumstances, 
complete with vague references to affinity groups and 
consensus decision-making. But this world differs 
enough from our own that it provides a perspective 
and a vision difficult to get from reading the history of 
events that have actual ly happened. The Eye of the 
Heron is must reading for pacifist and feminist 
science fiction buffs. It might also turn pacifists on to 
science fiction and science fiction buffs to nonviolence. 

Millenial Women, a collection of women's science 
fiction edited by Virginia Kidd, contains four short 
stories and a novelette in addition to Le Guin's novel. 

—Arnie Alpert 
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PUBLIC NOTICE 


Democratic Socialist Organizing Committee Nation¬ 
al Youth Conference in New York City December 28- 
29on: Organizing Against Corporate Power: The 
Relevance of Democratic Socialism. Speakers in- 
clude Mike Harrington, Gloria Steinem, Irving 
Howe. Discussions on New International Economic 
Order, ERA, Urban Problems, Minority Issues, etc. 
Housing and Childcare will be provided if we are 
given advanced notice. Contact: DSOC Youth Sec¬ 
tion, 853 Broadway, Rm. 617, NYC, NY 10003. Fee: 
$ 10 . 00 . 

Christmas Peace Pilgrimage, December 16, Phil 
Berrigan — speaker. Write for flyer: MCC Peace Sec¬ 
tion, 21 S. 12th St , Akron, PA 17501. 

WIN back issues 1968-78 (incomplete). Free if you'll 
pick them up. Chuck Metalitz, 1310 Lunt, Chicago, 

IL 60626. (312)338-0861. 

Members needed: Gay Atheist League of America. 

If you believe organized religion is the worst enemy 
of Gay Liberation, contact: GALA, PO Box 248, New 
York, NY 10014 (212) 777-1800. 


PRODUCTS 

Have you read the Alternative Christmas Cata¬ 
logue? Synetics? Deschooling Society? Write 
TJPIRS, c/o WESPAC, 151 E. Post Road#122, 

White Plains, NY 10601. 

"Hold the Baloney- Live Without Trident" T- 
shirts in 7 colors. Submarine sandwich design was 
big hit at Louisville Conference. Sizes S-M-L-XL, 
pre-shrunk. $7.00 postpaid. Live Without Trident, 
1305 NE 45, Seattle, WA98105. 

PEOPLE'S ENERGY is: a No Nukes/Safe Energy 
1979Calendar; 14 exciting, original six-color art¬ 
works illustrating such topics as Waste, Seabrook, 
Disarmament, Appropriate Technology, Energy 
Economics; a holiday season fundraiser for grass¬ 
roots groups across the US; an educational and out¬ 
reach tool; an organizing and solidarity-building re¬ 
source. Orders: $3.50retail, $4 individuals by mail; 
energy/social justice groups $2 10each for 8or more 
prepaid; profit businesses $2.25 each. Syracuse 
Peace Council, 924 Burnet Ave., Syracuse, NY 
13203.(315)472-5478. 

"To bring home the big issues on personal terms:" 
songs for women, activists, spiritual seekers. Jo¬ 
anna Cazden HATCHING on Sister Sun Records, 
$6.60postpaid from Olivia Records, 2662 Harrison, 
Oakland, CA 94612. 

FREE —The Flats Workshop Graphics Catalogue 
(Winter) with free Xmas postcard samples. Write: 
POBox 13, Kingston, Rl 02881. 


PUBLICATIONS 

J UMP CUT: Radical film criticism from feminist, 
gay and left perspectives. Future issue will include 
special sections on Cuban cinema, Brazilian cinema, 
andoneon lesbians and film. 6 issues $6, sample 
$1.25. JUMP CUT, Dept. W, POBox 865, Berkeley, 

CA 94701. 

VIETNAM-KAMPUCHEA WAR: Why are former 
revolutionary allies now enemies? In-depth history 
of party relations breakdown, role of Sino-Soviet 
split, border disputes, propaganda battle, Washing¬ 
ton's role—$1.25 including postage. Southeast Asia 
Chronicle, Dept, E, PO Box 4000-D, Berkeley, CA 
94704. Subscription $8/year. Free catalogue avail¬ 
able. 

WIN's Special Double Issue on Health Care with 
articles by Ron Dellums, Claudia Dreifus and others 
on occupational safety and health, women's health, 
rural medical alternatives and more. Order now in 
bulk for distribution to friends and co-workers. $1.00 
each for 1 -9 copies, 40^ each for ten or more plus 
20% for postage. Send orders to: WIN, 503 Atlantic 
Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11217. 

THE STUDY KIT FOR NONVIOLENT ACTION, 
produced by War Resisters League/West contains 
articles on the theory and practice of nonviolence, 
both personally and politically as well as accounts of 
the successes and problems of contemporary non¬ 
violence. Articles and pamphlets by Camus, 

Gandhi, Gene Sharp, Barbara Deming, Mark 
Morris, George Lakey and the WIN double issue on 
Seabrook are to be found and much more as well 
Send $2.50 per study kit to WRL/West, 1360 
Howard St., San Francisco, CA94103. Special rates 
are available for bulk orders so order them for your 
study group, teach-in, or classroom. 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Executive Director for Nuclear Information & Re¬ 
source Service (NIRS) in Washington, DC. The Nu¬ 
clear Information and Resource Service is a new non¬ 
profit organization which will provide information 
and other assistance to local citizen groups con¬ 
cerned about energy issues. The Executive Director 
will coordinate the activities of a seven person 
Washington, DC staff in addition to helping to select 
and subsequently supervise a seven person regional 
field staff. $12,000-$18,000, medical insurance, 
vacation. Send resumes to. NIRS, 153616th St., 

NW, Washington, DC20036. 

HOUSEPARENTS WANTED: Coupleor single per¬ 
son. Live in, work with formerly "delinquent" teen¬ 
agers in small family-style settings, andhelporgan- 
ize self managed business employing the kids, pre¬ 
ferably housing rehabilitation. Salary $600/month 
plus room and board and medical coverage, negotia¬ 
ble. Call or write Frank Lindenfeld, Community 
Federation for Self Help, 210S. Walnut St., West 
Chester, PA 19380. (215)436-8824. 

FUNDRAISER WANTED-Quest: a feminist quar¬ 
terly, (a 501 (C)(3) organization), is looking for a 
fundraiser who can work on a commissioned basis. 

In its fifth year, Quest is an independent journal 
publishing feminist theory and political analysis. 
Join us in a unique work experience. Our only re¬ 
quirement is enthusiasm! Contact: Alexa Freeman, 
POBox8843, Washington, DC20003, (202) 
293-1347. 

M.D. or D O. needed— Interested in social change/ 
holistic health. Thriving alternative rural health 
center, community controlled cooperative, staff col¬ 
lective, salary equalization, seeks second, com¬ 
mitted family practitioner. Siuslaw Rural Health 
Center, Swisshome, OR 97480. 

PRISONERS 

These prisoners have written to WIN requesting 
contact with the' outside,'' hoping you can give 
them more than a cell and a n umber Some of them 
are in the "hole," many are politically aware, all are 
WIN readers. Take a few m inutes—write to a 
prisoner. 

JamesHecker, #151732, POBox69, London,OH 
43140 

Darrell Silverman, #142403, PO Box 779, Mar¬ 
quette, Ml 49855 


SERVICES 

Free lance editing or writing jobs wanted. Will re- 
writeor edit manuscripts, theses, dissertations, 
anything, but will not do your research. Marty Jezer, 
c/o Morton, 266 Villeneuve Ouest, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 

HELP 

WANTED for book in preparation, interviews with 
ex-professors now involved in alternative education. 
Contact: C. Taylor, Box 370, Edgewood, TX 75117. 

Peace is Our Profession: War Protest Poems... 

War protest in poems and short prose by soldiers, 
war veterans and civilians who refused to be sol¬ 
diers, from the Indochina War (and before) and in its 
wake: a sort of reader of revolt to hand the next 
generation being wooed into uniform. Please send 
material (including art work) with SASEto Jan 
Barry, 75 Gates Ave., Montclair, NJ 07042 


WHILE THERE 
IS A SOUL IN 
PRISON 

One 1979 desk calendar is both 
practical and idealistic: the War 
Resisters League calendar. Mea¬ 
suring 514 ” by 814", it has a 
page tor each week and is hand¬ 
somely produced with many 
striking illustrations. Its spiral 
binding enables it to lie flat. 

But much more important is 
its text, which is written by 
Martin Luther King, Robert 
Lowell, Judith Manna, Dave 
Dellinger, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Emma Goldman—all prisoners at 
onetime in their lives. The "ordi¬ 
nary" prisoners are here too, 
speaking to us no longer as num¬ 
bers but as coherent beings. 
Reminding us that prison itself is 
acrime. 

Handsome, practical, moving 
and more. The 25th annual WRL 
calendar includes listings of 
peace organizations and periodi¬ 
cals, important dates in the 
history of the movement for social 
change, and a prison reading list. 

This is a meaningful 1979 cal¬ 
endar for you and an important 
gift for your friends. Send $3.50 
(or $13 for four copies) to: 

War Resisters League 
339 Lafayette St. 

New York, NY 10012 
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WHITE MAN’S JUSTICE, BLACK 
MAN’S GRIEF. Donald Goines. The 
title is self-explanatory—an excellent 
prison book. 

218pp.$1.50 

WAR OR PEACE IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST? Edited by Peggy Duff, long¬ 
time British activist. Anthology of 
articles. 

202pp.:......$4.00 

THE ARMS BAZAAR. Anthony 
Sampson. Traces the history of the 
arms race from mid-nineteenth cen¬ 
tury to the present. 

340pp.$2.50 

UNACCEPTABLE RISK. McKinley 
Olson. Contains some startling facts 
about the dangers of nuclear energy. 
280pp.$2.25 

GLOBAL REACH. Barnett & Muel¬ 
ler. The outstanding book about the 
multinationals. 

508pp.$4.95 

BAREFOOT GEN. Keiji Nakazawa. 
A 7-year-old boy from Hiroshima tells 
his story (in cartoon format). 

284pp.$3.80 

ALL ATOMIC COMICS. Leonard Ra- 
fas. The whole story about nukes in a 
comic book format. 

34pp.$1.00 

A NEW PIN. The imaginatively de¬ 
signed “No Neutron Bomb” pin 
comes from Germany. $1 each. 

Send to: WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE 
339 Lafayette Street 
New York, NY 10012 

□ I ENCLOSE: 

$_ FOR THE ITEMS CHECKED 
ABOVE. 

$_AS A CONTRIBUTION TO 

THE WRL. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS---- 

CITY_— 

STATE/ZIP—- 


Now available for 1979, 
the Nonviolent Struggle 
Around the World 
calendar.. .in Spanish! 

This is last year's War 
Resisters League calendar, only 
updated for 1979 and trans¬ 
lated. It gives 50 dramatic, con¬ 
temporary examples of nonvio¬ 
lence in action, in the words of 
the participants themselves. 
From Seabrook to the Sahara. 
From war resistance to women's 
rights. Nonviolent struggle has 
proved itself. That's the 
message now available in 
Spanish. 


This i s a great opportunity for 
Spanish-speaking peopleto 
learn about the international 
nonviolent movement. It can 
also be handy for all those who 
are trying to learn Spanish. 

(J ust place the English text 
next to the Spanish, etc...) 

The calendars cost $2.75 each 
and the proceeds will to to sup¬ 
port the work of the War Resist¬ 
ers International. 

Send you calendar orders now 
(along with a check) to either: 
War Resisters League, 339 
Lafayette St., New York, NY 
10012 or Beverly Woodward, 
148 N. Street, South Boston, 
MA02127. 



Only $15** ayear. 


N8Me-- 

__ 

ofv___ 

___ 

zip_—- 

seNP to win at S03 Atlantic AveNue, gvooKLu/K, New ^okk uzi 7 
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It’s that time of year again—when people’s hearts and minds turn to the problem of finding gifts for relatives, friends, and other 
loved ones. If you’re like most of us, you wander through the darkness of the holiday shopping season like a modern-day Diogenes, 
lamp in hand, searching not for an honest person but for a perfect gift for the difficult-to-buy-for person on your list. What you want is 
a gift full of spirit, hope, and commitment for the future. 

Look no further! This year share WIN with your friends and loved ones; it’s a gift for the holidays that gives all year round, with 
news, analysis, and reviews about the people and events that shape the movement for social change. Give one, two, three or more 
gift subscriptions to WIN—and receive a bonus for yourself. 

If you give one gift subscription you can choose a free book from among: 

THINKING LIKE A WOMAN by Leah Fritz. Essays on feminism and education with an afterword by Barbara Deming. 

DEMILITARIZED ZONES edited by Jan Barry and W.D. Ehrhart. Poetry, prose, art and photography by Vietnam veterans. 

HARVEY WASSERMAN’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES by Harvey Wasserman. A people’s history of the United States. 

Give two gift subscriptions at $15 each (or one while renewing your own su6) and choose any two books; three gift subs will bring all 
three books your way. And just to make the deal even sweeter, you can give a fourth subscription for the reduced rate of $12; plus any 
subs you give past four will cost you only $10 a jh! 

We’ll send a lovely card announcing your gift. 

WIN’s something nice for the holidays. And isn’t giving what this season’s all about? Just fill out the order form and send it back to 
us along with your check. Add a contribution to help the staff catch up on salaries so they can res i a lit tie easier over the holidays and 
WIN can start the New Year in robust financial shape. 

Many thanks to all from the WIN staff and editorial board for your continuing and genera ■ surnort and have a happy holiday 
season. 


In peace, 




l/tch, 


Ed Hedemann 


Vicki Rovere 


Elliot Linzer 


WIN Editorial Board 


□ Enclosed is $_for._gift subscriptions to WIN. Please send me my bonus book(s) checked below. (Remember 1 book for 1 sub, 

2 books for 2 subs, 3 books for 3 subs. A fourth sub costs $12 and any additional subs cost $10. The renewal of your own sub counts 
toward the total!) 



□ Thinking Like A Woman by Leah Fritz. 

□ Harvey Wasserman’s History of the United States by Harvey Wasserman. 

□ Demilitarized Zones edited by Jan Barry and W.D. Ehrhart. 

Send a gift card signed:__ 

□ While I’m at it, extend my WIN subscription. 

□ Enclosed is $_as a contribution so you can all enjoy the holidays. 

Name. 


Address 


City__ Zip 

Send gift subs to: 

Name_ 


Address. 


City_ 7 _Zip 

Name___ 


City__.Zip 

Name_ 

Address_ 


Address___ 

City_Zip 

Name _____ 




City_ 

Name 


Enclose a separate sheet for additional subscriptions. 































